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k Nation Prepares For 
Election Next Week 


Lack of Interest Among Voters 
Seen as Sign of Danger to 
Strong Democracy 


CAMPAIGN ISSUES EXAMINED 


Both Republicans and Democrats In- 
sist They Can Best Direct War 
Effort to Final Victory 














Many people appear to think that 
the congressional elections to be held 
next week are not very important. 
That accounts for the quite general 
lack of interest in the contest. We 
frequently hear it said that no big 
issues are at stake, that the parties 
are very much alike. It is said that 
both Democrats and Republicans 
support the war effort and much is 
made of the fact that Willkie and 
Roosevelt, the leaders of the two 
parties, appear to be working closely 
together. 

It is true that these two leaders 
stand for similar policies with respect 
to the war and international rela- 
tions, but it should be remembered 
that this is not a presidential election. 
Mr. Willkie and Mr. Roosevelt are not 
opposing candidates. The nation is 
electing a House of Representatives 
and one-third of the Senate. We must 
therefore think not only of the 
Roosevelt and Willkie positions but 
of the differences there may be be- 
tween the Democrats and Repub- 
licans in Congress, and particularly 
in the House of Representatives. 


Control of Congress 


We place emphasis on the House 
of Representatives because the en- 
tire membership of that body is to be 
elected. The Democrats at present 
have a majority of about 100 in the 
House. If there should be a strong 
drift toward the Republicans and if 
they should take about 50 seats from 
their opponents, they would capture 
control of the house. The control of 
that body is therefore at stake. The 
Senate control is not, because only 
One-third of the Senate is to be 
elected and there is no chance for the 
Republicans to gain enough to have 
a majority. 

The members of the House of 
Representatives who will be elected 
hext week will hold their places 
until January 1945, during the 
greatest crisis of American history. 
The outcome of the war may well 
be decided during this term of 
Congress and it is possible that the 
War will stop before the end of the 
Period. The members of Congress 
who are now being elected will in 
that case have much to say about 
the handling of reconstruction prob- 
lems. If, then, we are electing a 
House of Representatives which will 
legislate during a great war and per- 
; haps during a period of postwar 
_ Tté€construction, does it make any 
| difference whether the majority is 

ocratic or Republican? 

Both the Republican and Demo- 
(Concluded on page 7) 
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A Four-Thousand-Year War 
By Walter E. Myer 


“The most pressing need of America at the present critical juncture is not 
more mechanization but more character.” So wrote the historian, James Henry 
Breasted a few years ago in his book, The Dawn of Conscience. Then he traced 
the development of character in human history. “There was a time,” he says, 
“when man was completely unaware of conduct—when all that he did was a 
matter of instinct. It was an enormous advance when he first became aware 
of his conduct, and a still greater advance when he reached a point where 
he discerned conduct as something to be approved or disapproved. The appear- 
ance of this discernment was a step towards the emergence of conscience. As 
conscience developed it finally became a powerful social force.” The first 
step toward conscience and character was taken in ancient Egypt, says Pro- 
fessor Breasted, only about 4,000 years ago. This is a short time in the history 
of the human race. For hundreds of thousands of years man lived as an unmoral 
savage, lived by force and power. Then came conscience and the growth 
of character. “As a result of the transformation,” he continues, “the life of 
man on earth has become a struggle between the new ideals of self-forgetfulness 
that arose but yesterday, and the deep-seated passion for power which is as 
old as the human race itself. Man’s ancient love of power is enormously older 
than the age of character and it has thus far been so dangerously victorious 
over new-born conscience and character that we are faced with the grave 
question of the survival of civilization.” 


The outlook for civilization is darker today than it was ten years ago 
when Professor Breasted wrote his book. The four-thousand-year struggle to 
enthrone character, unselfishness, human brotherhood, has seen many periods 
of discouragement, and this is one of the blackest. Yet viewed in the per- 
spective of history we can see that progress has been made. We are still in 
the midst of the great historic struggle, and in that struggle every individual 
plays a part every day of his life. Whenever you act selfishly, place your 
own interests above the common good, act unsympathetically toward those 
whose paths cross your own, whenever you engage in a dishonest or un- 
worthy practice or fail to heed the voice of personal or social conscience, you 
are helping to tear down the ladder up which human beings have slowly and 
painfully risen to higher levels of living. You are siding with the old forces 
which ruled the world during the long centuries of darkness. 


When, on the other hand, you act unselfishly, when you help a friend 
in need, when you work for the benefit of others, when you live according to 
the dictates of your own judgment and of the social conscience, you are siding, 
to use the words of Charles Edward Russell, “with the vast, silent, often mysteri- 
(Concluded on page 5) 


ous, sometimes hardly discernible processes that 





U.S. Relations With 
Chile and Argentina 


Effort Being Made to Bring Two 
Nations in Line with Policy 
of Combating Axis 


GERMAN AGENTS AT WORK 
Welles’ Rebuke Seen as First Step in 


Program to Strengthen Defenses 
of Entire Hemisphere 














In the days which have passed 
since Undersecretary of State Sum- 
ner Welles sharply criticized Chile 
and Argentina for not breaking off 
relations with the Axis powers, there 
has been extensive discussion over 
this issue throughout the Western 
Hemisphere. Was Mr. Welles wise in 
making his attack at the very time 
when President Rios of Chile was 
preparing to visit the United States 
at the invitation of our government? 
Were the criticisms against these two 
countries justified? Why have they 
refused to follow the suit of other 
Latin American nations in severing 
relations with the Axis? Can this 
controversy be settled without a se- 
rious rift between the countries in- 
volved? 

These are questions being asked 
throughout North and South Amer- 
ica. The final outcome of this dis- 
pute will have an important bearing 
on the extent to which there can be 
a united war effort on the part of 
the peoples in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. It is well, therefore, to ex- 
amine the charges made by Mr. 
Welles and the issues which have 
arisen therefrom. 


Two Criticisms 


The two chief criticisms directed 
against Chile and Argentina by Mr. 
Welles were these: (1) That they 
have refrained “from carrying out 
the unanimous recommendations of 
the Inter-American Conference of 
Rio de Janeiro, in which they them- 
selves joined, that all of the Ameri- 
cas sever all relations with the Axis’; 
(2) that they have permitted agents 
of the Axis to remain in their terri- 
tories, where such agents may “stab” 
brother and neighbor countries of 
the Western Hemisphere “in the 
back.” 

The first of these points refers to 
the conference of American repub- 
lics which was held last January in 
the Brazilian capital, Rio de Janeiro. 
Most of the delegates who attended 
the meeting were foreign ministers 
or other high officials of the various 
governments in this hemisphere. 
These delegates had no power to 
commit their countries to any definite 
promises or courses of action. They 
did agree, however, to go back home 
and “recommend” to their govern- 
ments that they completely break 
off relations with the Axis. 

All the American republics, ex- 
cept Argentina and Chile, have car- 
ried out this recommendation. In 
the case of these two, it cannot ac- 
curately be said that they have 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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Planes in This War ——— 


The Bell P-39—“Airacobra” 


By Captain John Gordon Studebaker, U. S. Army Air Forces 
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HE Bell P-39 Airacobra is a 

hard-hitting, medium-altitude, 
single-seat fighter, with a top speed 
of over 400 miles an hour. It is 
unique in that its 12-cylinder, pres- 
tone-cooled, 1150-horsepower Allison 
engine is mounted behind the pilot’s 
cockpit. In this way, streamlining is 
facilitated to a 
high degree, im- 
proved visibility is 
obtained, and the 
center of gravity 
is so located that 
high-speed turns 
can be executed 
with greater ease. 

While the P-39 
performs best at 
altitudes of about 
three miles, it has 
been defeating enemy fighters and 
bombers up to a height of 25,000 feet, 
far above its intended range. The 
Airacobra carries six or more guns 
including a 37-millimeter cannon 
which shoots a 1.25 projectile. It is 
reported that this powerful weapon 
can pierce the armor of all planes and 
even heavy tanks. 

The Airacobra is an _ all-metal, 
compact fighter with a wing span of 
35 feet and a length of 30 feet. It is 
equipped with a tricycle, retractable 
landing gear, and a three-blade, con- 
stant-speed propeller. Its gross 





Capt. Studebaker 


weight is about 7,000 pounds. It is 
said to have an operating range of 
1,000 miles with the aid of a 100- 
gallon auxiliary belly gas tank. This 
aircraft may be recognized by its 
long-tapered, underslung, sharklike 
nose. 

A report from Russia stated that a 
squadron of P-39’s engaged and de- 
stroyed 75 German airplanes with 
the phenomenally small loss of only 
two planes. Information from com- 
bat areas indicates that all types of 
German aircraft are reluctant to 
come to grips with these fast, deadly, 
cannon-firing fighters. 

The ability of this fighter to take 
heavy punishment was underlined in 
a battle report received from the 
South Pacific theater. Six P-39’s, 
flying at 8,000 feet, sighted eight Jap 
Zeros several thousand feet below. 
The Airacobras dived to the attack 
and one of them collided with a Zero, 
wrecking the top half of the rudder, 
elevator, and vertical fin of the Jap 
ship, which was last seen in a steep 
spiral, out of control. The P-39 took 
the impact on its left wing, and re- 
turned to its station only slightly 
damaged. 

P-39’s have recently played an 
important part in slowing Japanese 
operations at Kiska in the Aleutian 
Islands, az well as in the Port Moresby 
area in New Guinea, 
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Two geese standing in a swarmn were 
startled by a squad of fighter planes 
zooming south in V formation. “Tl 
grant you,” honked one of them, 
“they’re clever to fly without flapping 
their wings. But they needn’t roar so 
about it.” —SELECTED 





“What was your last job?” 
“Diamond cutter.” 

“In the jewelry business, eh?” 

“No, I trimmed the lawn at the ball 





- park.” 
—Grit 
“Have I got a girl, Mom! She’s got 
everything!” : 
“What do you mean, everything, 
son?” - $s : oe t eee | es ee 


“Well—typewriter; tires;.and her dad. 
runs.a filling station.” .. . 

Office Boy (nervously)—“Please sir, 
I think you’re wantéd on the phone.” 

Manager—“You think? What makes 
you say, ‘I think’?” : 

Office Boy—“Well, whoever it was at 
the other end. said, ‘Is that you, you 
old idiot?’”. ... --Capprr’s WEEKLY 








Neighbor: ‘“Where’s your brother?” 
Small Boy: “In the house. He’s 
playing a duet.” 
“Well! With whom does he play?” 
“With me. My part’s finished.” 
—CLASSMATE 





“T’ve been jeeped,” said the pedes- 
trian as the Army car hit him. 
—JOUFNAL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 




















“I keep it there to remind the children to brush 
their teeth. It’s very effective!” 


GAREL IN COLLIER’S 
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pressed in percentages, follow: 


work as hard as we can. 





per cent. 


public? Yes: 41.7 per cent. 


per cent. 


per cent. Japan: 55 per cent. 


cent. Undecided: .6 per cent. 


to leave their jobs? 
decided: 5 per cent. 








Results of Student Poll 


The questions which appear below were carried in the October 5 
issue of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER and the Weekly News Review. 
Readers of these papers, approximately a million and a half in number, 
were asked to participate in a nation-wide poll of student opinion. 
Returns have been received from hundreds of schools and many thou- 
sands of students in all parts of the United States. 


1. Whic> of these statements best expresses your feeling about the war? 
(a) [ am certain that we will win the war. 
(b) I consider the outcome uncertain, but think we can win if we 

86.3 per cent. 

(c) I hope for victory but am afraid we may not win. 


2. Should 18- and 19-year-olds be drafted? Yes: 51.5 per cent. 
Undecided: 5.5 per cent. 


3. Do you think that, on the whole, Congress has performed, during 
the war period, in such a way as to deserve the confidence of the 
No: 46.6 per cent. 


4. Is Germany or Japan our most dangerous enemy? 
Both: 5.1 per cent. 


5. Is too much time being spent in your school in the study of the 
war and postwar problems or is not enough time given to it? 
much: 6.9 per cent. Too little: 45 per cent. About right: 47.5 per 


6. In light of the shortage of labor in many sections of the country, 
should men be drafted to work in war industries, and be forbidden 
Yes: 57.5 per cent. 


——— 


The results ex- 


10.9 per cent. 
2.8 per cent. 


No: 43 


Undecided: 11.7 


Germany: 39.8 


Too 


No: 37.5 per cent. Un- 











What the Poll Shows 


HE answers to the first questions 

in the poll on this page indicate 
that the young people of America are 
not smug or complacent. They are 
not looking for an easy victory. They 
realize that a dangerous struggle is 
ahead of us and that we do not dare 
to slacken our efforts. They are, 
however, confident; are not defeatist. 
They expect victory if maximum ef- 
fort goes into the contest. 

Youth appears rather evenly di- 
vided on the question of drafting 
young men of 18 and 19—about the 
ages of high school graduates. A 
small majority favors such action. It 
would have been very interesting to 
have separated the votes of boys and 
girls on that question, but it did not 
occur to us to do that when the test 
was prepared. In a number of schools 


there was such a division, and several - 


instructors have written to us that 
the girls voted more strongly against 
the 18-19-year draft than the boys 
did. 

The fact that so large a number of 
students think Congress has not per- 
formed well in the war crisis is sig- 
nificant. Probably an equal number 
of adults feel the same way. It isa 
serious matter when people lose 
confidence in their legislative body. 
Dictatorships have risen out of such 
discontent. It is up to the people to 
see that highly qualified men go to 
Congress—men who place the inter- 
ests of the nation above those of 
special groups or sections. You can 
help to send such men to Congress 
(see the article on next week’s elec- 
tions which begins on page one of this 
issue of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER). 

In nearly all schools—in the east- 
ern part of the country as well as 
on the Pacific coast, a majority con- 
sider Japan a more dangerous enemy 
than Germany. This is in opposition 
to prevailing military opinion, which 
regards Germany as the stronger of 
the two and the graver threat to 
United Nations victory. Student 
opinion is probably influenced by the 
fact that the Japanese have inflicted 
severe losses upon American forces 
and possessions, while Germany is, 





at present, unable to get directly at 
us. 


It is significant that students differ 
only as to whether more time should 
be given in the schools to the study 
of war and reconstruction problems. 
Few think too much time is now 
spent in these studies. It would be 
interesting to see how teachers would 


JOHN, | THINK ws 
TIME TO SEND IN OUR 
FIRST TEAM 
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SHOEMAKER IN CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 

We must win—a majority of students favor 
drafting 18- and 19-year-olds. 





vote on that question. We hope to 


poll them on it soon. 


Students appear ready for the 
country to go all out in the mobiliza- 
tion of manpower, even to the ex- 
tent of the conscription of industrial 
labor. 


We are pleased with the active 
nationwide interest in this poll. We 
shall conduct others from time to 
time during the year. The next one 
will appear soon. We hope that all 
schools will participate in it to the 
same extent that they did in this poll. 





Pronunciations 


Brazzaville—brah-zah-veel’ 

Dakar—dah-kahr’ 

er Gandhi—moe-hahn'dahs gahn- 
ee 

Gambia—gam’bia 

Guadaleanal—gwah-dahl-ca-nal’ 
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Sidelights on the News 


N answer to the Indian nationalists’ 

contention that their movement 
has great popular support, Herbert 
Matthews, New York Times corre- 
spondent, points out that in the na- 
tive villages he visited, people knew 
little or nothing about their country’s 
leaders or national affairs. Many of 
them have not even heard of Gandhi. 
Mr. Matthews writes, in part: 

Mohandas K. Gandhi is unknown and 


only the vaguest rumors of war have 
reached the outlying villages in the 





HENLE FROM BLACK STAR 


LITTLE GIRLS OF INDIA. The masses of the 
Indian people are steeped in ignorance. Mil- 
lions of them have not even heard of Gandhi. 


untouched heart of India. The Congress 
party claims that it has reached deep 
into the villages of India, but there is 
some evidence to the contrary. While 
this correspondent visited only two, 
they were typical of thousands of others 
—isolated, ignorant, and poor—whose 
peasantry constitutes the real India. 

In one of the better villages we asked 
about Gandhi. 

“Gandhi?” one of the crowd repeated, 
“Who is he?” 


The writer watched their faces dur- 
ing the questioning and there was no 
doubt of their bewilderment. One of 
them had heard the expression “Ma- 
hatma Gandhi” but did not know who 
he was or anything about him. 

Few in the village had heard vaguely 
about the war, but not where it was 
being fought or what kind of war it 
was. This was interesting as two loud- 
speakers had been installed in a nearby 
town. News programs are broadcast 
three times a day, but apparently rouse 
no interest among the people. 


War Criminals 


The American and British govern- 
ments have gone on record in favor 
of punishing the Axis officials who 
were mainly responsible for starting 
the war and who have committed the 
worst atrocities since it began. Some 


writers, however, are doubtful 
whether this will be done, for they 
recall that the Treaty of Versailles 
also provided for the trial of “war 
criminals,” but that nothing was ever 
done. The most hated “war crimi- 
nal” was the Kaiser, yet he died a 
natural death last year in the 
Netherlands. Nevertheless, Edwin 
James, writing in the New York 
Times, thinks that world opinion will 
be stronger in this respect after the 
present war than it was a quarter of 
a century ago, and he tells why: 


In the main the Kaiser’s armies killed 
fighting men. There were some ex- 
ceptions, there were some executions 
of civilians in a manner open to ques- 
tion, there were bases for accusations 
against some Germans which would 
have stood up. But, taken from a 
broad viewpoint, the German occupa- 
tion of Belgium and northern France 
was not marked constantly by extreme 
cruelty and oppression. In other words, 
most of the 6,000,000 people who died 
in the last war died on the battlefield. 


Now Hitler wages war. Not only 
does he wage it on the battlefields. He 
wages it also against millions on mil- 
lions of civilians, for the most part 
helpless. He has shot hundreds of ci- 
vilians where the Kaiser shot one. He 
has enacted cruelties on a scale and 
with a barbarity which have been un- 
matched in history. He is guilty of 
more.crimes than were committed by 
all the Kaisers. 


Conscription Reform 


Raymond Clapper, the well-known 
Scripps-Howard columnist, feels that 
there should be a thoroughgoing re- 
form of our military conscription 
program. He says: 


General Marshall, Chief of Staff, 
stood before a Senate committee this 
week and told about visiting the Army 
hospital at Ft. Bragg. He was shocked 
at the age of the men. One was a good 
mechanic, 43 years old, drafted from 
the Dodge plant. He is in the hospital 
with angina, hernia, and two other 
ailments. Some of the older incapac- 
itated men had been in the Army only 
a few weeks. Gen. Marshall said such 
men were a burden and should have 
been kept at their machines. He said 
they were not increasing the Army’s 
strength but reducing it, and that if 
this continued the Army would have 
to enlarge its hospital facilities before 
it even got into action. He said we 
have already had to bring men back 
from Australia because they were too 
old when they were sent out. 


Mr. Clapper realizes that the draft- 
ing of 18- and 19-year-olds into the 


Army will do much toward solving 
this problem. But he thinks other 
changes should be made at once. 
There are, for example, about 500,- 
000 single, able-bodied young men 
who have been deferred because they 
are doing skilled jobs in war in- 
dustries. Many of these men could 
be replaced by the older skilled men 
in the Army and also by women who 
could be quickly trained. 

It is Mr. Clapper’s opinion that the 
whole manpower question, both mili- 
tary and industrial, should be dealt 
with as a unit and not by, separate 
agencies. He calls upon the Presi- 
dent to work out better organization 
and machinery to accomplish this 
purpose. 


Industrial Accidents 


With every man-hour of produc- 
tion vitally important to the war 
effort, accident losses in industry 
seem doubly tragic. A Reader’s Di- 
gest article, condensed from Fortune, 
explains what is being done to lessen 











Industrial accidents hamper the war effort 


the accident rate. This is one aspect 
of the war effort in which all citizens 
may participate: 


War and industrial accidents tend to 
form a vicious cycle. When there is 
overnight expansion and conversion, 
combined with a shortage of experi- 
enced labor, accidents are in the mak- 
ing. Yet the record shows that the 
accident rate need not necessarily rise. 
Numerous large plants with well- 
established safety programs have con- 
verted and expanded with no increase 
in accident frequency. Some have ef- 
fected a decrease. 

Common sense and careful education 
of the worker so that he recognizes all 
hazards on his particular job are as 
good a protection as expensive ma- 
chinery. Education succeeds best when 
the employees participate in the pro- 
gram. Being closest to the jobs, they 
contribute some of the smartest ideas 
for improvement, such as the woman 
worker who devised a starched, visored 








Straight 


NE frequently hears slurring 
remarks directed at a man of 
military age who is not in the 
service. ‘‘Why are you not in uni- 
form?” is sometimes asked. It is 
implied that the person to whom 
the question is asked is a slacker. 


Such a conclusion is quite out 
of place. It could more easily be 
defended if the Army were being 
raised by volunteering. Then an 
apparently strong, able-bodied 
man might be questioned as to 
why he did not volunteer. 

But volunteering is not now be- 
ing depended upon in the building 
of the armed forces. The govern- 
ment has taken matters into its 
own hands. Through the Selec- 
tive Service System it chooses the 
men it wants. It makes the rules 
as to who shall be taken. The in- 
dividual has no choice. 


The Selective Service boards 
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Thinking on 
By CLay Coss 


take into account age, physical fit- 
ness, the question as to whether 
there are dependents, and the 


question of how essential is the 
work being done by the man under 
Then 


consideration. it decides 






TOMMY JONES 
IS A SLACKER 





TODD 


whether he shall go into the Army. 
One may ask to be deferred but 
the board makes the decision. It 
keeps no qualified man out of the 


the War 


Army unless it sees a good reason 
for doing so. And when the Army 
itself rejects a man who has been 
certified by his local board for in- 
duction, there is always a good 
reason for it. 


Under these circumstances it is 
unjust to condemn any man for 





not being in the Army. It is safe 
to assume that there is a satisfac- 
tory explanation. In general the 
Selective Service boards are fair 
and just. There have been few 
complaints involving them. 


To insinuate that a man not in 
the Army is a slacker creates bad 
feeling at a time when there 
should be unity. The accusers 


rather than the accused are the I 


ones who are failing to fall into 
line with national policy. Don’t 
be a “snooper,” for that policy is 
contagious and can boomerang to 
your disadvantage. 
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Good soldiers must have youth 


cap that was both protective and flat- 
tering. 

Where the trouble is indifference, 
recklessness, or horseplay, discipline is 
the cure and the foreman the logical 
doctor. It is not easy to send a worker 
off the job for 20 hours in the face of a 
manpower shortage, but such penalties 
do wonders. 


Safety devices cannot be confined to 
the factory. It would seem that in a 
man’s leisure time he has the right to 
risk his neck as he likes. Yet industry 
and the country are directly concerned. 
The loss is the same whether a worker 
mashes a finger in a power press or an 
icebox door. 


A useful medium for conveying 
safety advice into the privacy of a 
man’s home is the currently popular 
first-aid course. Another effective 
agent is the visiting industrial nurse. 
While calling upon an injured em- 
ployee, she can tell the wife of im- 
provements installed in homes by other 
workers’ wives. 


Whatever the accident cause studied, 
they all have this common denominator 
—they can be eliminated. 


A Word of Praise 


Two high Washington officials have 
recently come in for newspaper 
praise. One of them is William M. 
Jeffers, the nation’s rubber admin- 
istrator. The New York Herald- 
Tribune, speaking editorially, says 
that at last we have an official who 
can stand up and talk back to pres- 
sure groups. It refers to Mr. Jeffers’ 
reply to an important “cotton sen- 
ator” when the question was raised 
as to whether rayon should be used 
for the making of tire linings when 
we have so much cotton on hand. 
Mr. Jeffers said it was his under- 
‘standing rayon was preferable and 
if the Army wanted to use it for 
tires, no one or no group would inter- 
fere. The Herald-Tribune quoted the 
rubber chief as saying: “I don’t in- 





Nelson Rockefeller 4 


oO.W.!1 PHOTO 
William Jeffers 


tend to be influenced by anybody, 
anywhere, anytime.” 

Nelson Rockefeller, the Coordina- 
tor of Inter-American Affairs, also 
comes in for praise. His eulogy is 
sung by Arthur Krock, columnist 
for the New York Times. Mr. Rocke- 
feller, according to Mr. Krock, has 
done a splendid job in explaining our 
war effort to the Latin American 
leaders, in telling them how they can 
best cooperate in this program, and 
helping them to shift over to a war 
economy in the smoothest possible 
manner. He has made them feel that 
we are sending them all the materials 
and aid which we can possibly spare, 
and so far, largely due to him, there 
has been a minimum of friction and 
misunderstanding between our Latin 
American allies and ourselves. 
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The Story of the Wee 


The Crucial Stage 


The Battle of the Solomons moved 
with increasing tempo last week as 
the Japanese fought furiously to dis- 
lodge the Americans from the island 
of Guadalcanal, southernmost of the 
Solomons. The immediate objective 
of the Japanese was the airfield, 
which had been built by them after 
their seizure of the island early in the 
war and which American Marines, 
parachuted from the skies and landed 
from the sea, had taken from them 
early in August. The Navy revealed 
last week that in order to force a 
landing on Guadalcanal at that time, 
we had lost three heavy cruisers to 
the Japanese. 

Since the occupation in August, the 
United States Marines have been re- 
inforced by additional Marine units 
and by soldiers. But so have the 
Japanese. Reinforcements of Japa- 
nese troops have been landed on 




















Adolf’s future 


THOMAS IN DETROIT NEWS 


Guadalcanal, not far from the Amer- 
ican bases. There have been con- 
stant duels in the air between Japa- 
nese bombers and American fighters: 
American bombers have been used to 
protect the armed forces on the 
ground. As pointed out in last week’s 
issue of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, our 
forces in Guadalcanal have been 
fighting under the most difficult of 
conditions. 

The struggle for control of the 
Solomons appeared last week to be 
reaching the zero hour. Both sides 
were geared for a bitter struggle to 
control the islands. Upon the out- 
come of the Battle of the Solomons 
much will depend. If the United 
States can repulse the Japanese 
counterattack, a turning point in the 
entire Pacific struggle may have been 
reached. If, on the other hand, the 
Japanese succeed in subduing our 
forces there, our position throughout 
the South Pacific will become exposed 
to serious danger. 


And in Stalingrad 


As in the Solomons, the fighting on 
the Stalingrad front had reached a 
critical stage last week. After a lull 
of a few days, the Nazis resumed 
their assault on the Volga city in the 
hope of finally crushing the heroic 
resistance of its defenders. The losses 
were considerable on both sides. In 
certain instances, several hundred 
lives were lost in taking and retaking 
a single street within the city. 

Since they resumed the assault on 
the city, the Nazis seem to have con- 
centrated their major strength upon 


the industrial section of Stalingrad, 
rather than attacking the city from 
three directions. Whatever gains the 
Nazis made in this section seem to 
have been temporary, for most of the 
territory taken has been recaptured 
by Russian soldiers. 


Growing Army 


Thousands of young men, 18 and 
19 years of age, flocked to Army and 
Navy recruiting stations last week, 
hurrying to enlist. Congress was 
about to lower the age for drafting 
from 20 to 18, and the men who 
would be affected wanted to enter the 
service of their own choosing before 
their numbers were called. 

Whether they enlist or wait to be 
drafted, these young men number 
about 2,500,000—a reservoir of man- 
power which the Army has been most 
anxious to have within its reach. Both 
Secretary of War Stimson and Army 
Chief of Staff Marshall, in their testi- 
mony before congressional commit- 
tees a few days ago, stressed the fact 
that the average age of our soldiers 
is becoming too high and that we 
must have younger men. General 
Marshall went on to say that the 
Army plans to release some of its 
older soldiers, men who should never 
have been drafted in the first place. 

Army officials also revealed, for the 
first time, the number of men they 
expect to have in the ranks next year. 
The number now is 4,250,000, and 
will grow to 5,000,000 by the end of 
this year and to 7,500,000 by the end 
of 1943. 


Poll Tax Fight 


Only eight southern states still re- 
quire the payment of poll taxes for 
voting. Their right to do this, how- 
ever, will be taken away if the Senate 
follows the House in passing a meas- 
ure to abolish the poll tax. The House 
took this action a few days ago by an 
overwhelming vote of 252 to 84. 

In the Senate, the arguments for 
and against the controversial measure 
will undoubtedly be repeated to 
greater length. The chief contention 
of those opposed to the bill is that 
such a law would be an unconstitu- 
tional invasion of the states’ rights 
to regulate voting. 

On the other side, it is argued that 
the poll taxes have the effect of deny- 
ing the right to vote to literally mil- 








somewhere on the southern front. 


lions of people. In regions where the 
average annual income is only several 
hundred dollars per person, a ma- 
jority of the people, it is pointed out, 
cannot afford to pay even the one or 
two dollars which are charged for 
poll tax. As a result, less than one- 
fourth of the adults in the eight poll 
tax states vote in national elections, 
while two-thirds of the citizens in the 
other 40 states vote. 

The states in which the poll tax 
still exists are Tennessee, Virginia, 
Arkansas, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Texas. 


Liberian Base 


As threatening war clouds mass 
thicker and blacker over Dakar, the 
United Nations are quietly but stead- 
ily strengthening their position in this 
potential theater of combat. Last 
week it was reported from Europe 
that a United States Army force had 
been landed at Liberia, and there 
were reports that this small republic 
—one of the very few areas in Africa 
which can lay any claims to being 
an independent democracy—would 
soon join the United Nations. Royal 
Air Force patrols have already been 
stationed there to combat U-boats in 
the Atlantic. 

Founded in 1822 by Negro freed- 
men from the United States, Liberia 
has a civilized population of only 
about 100,000 and an area of but 
45,000 square miles. Its chief enter- 


prise is that of producing a small 
amount of rubber each year. 

















ACME 


VILLAGE RECAPTURED. A Red Army detachment enters a village retaken from the Germans 


Villagers line up beside the road to welcome the soldiers. 


However, because it is a democratic 
country with strong traditional ties to 
the United States, and because of its 
geographic location, Liberia occupies 
a highly strategic position. It is just 
next door to the British naval base 
at Freetown, and is but 750 miles 
down the coast from Dakar. It is only 
40 miles further from the bulge of 
Brazil than is Dakar. 

Other Allied forces have recently 
been stationed in the Belgian Congo 
and at Brazzaville in the Fighting 
French area of Equatorial Africa. In 
addition there have been reports of 
similar bases on the Gold Coast and 
even in the British Crown Colony of 
Gambia just 100 miles south of Dakar. 


Silver for War 


A curious situation has arisen in 
this country regarding the metal sil- 
ver. In the various vaults of the 
United States Treasury are buried 
3,000,000,000 ounces of silver, the 
biggest stockpile of any material our 
government has amassed. It is a 
metal which could be of tremendously 
valuable use in war industries, sub- 
stituting for the scarcer tin, tungsten, 
copper, and antimony. It could line 
tank cars and dairy equipment; take 
the place of antimony in storage bat- 
teries; replace tin in solder and thus 
prevent canning factories from clos- 
ing down. 

In spite of these facts this hoard 
of silver continues to lie idle in the 
vaults. Part of it, of course, is there 
as “backing” for silver certificates; 
the rest is doing no good whatso- 
ever. Except for comparatively small 
amounts which the government has 
lent to industries, this wealth of metal 
is frozen—immobilized by laws placed 
on the statute books through the in- 
fluence of senators from the western 
silver-mining states. 


In spite of urgent appeals that this 
silver be freed for sale to industry, 
the silver bloc in the Senate stead- 
fastly refuses to allow the law to be 
changed. The silver interests believe 
that if silver becomes scarce enough, 
the already high price of 71 cents an 
ounce (arbitrarily pegged by law at 
more than twice the price paid for 
foreign silver) will be raised and 
silver production will be increased. 

A few days ago action was under- 
taken to remedy this situation. Sen- 
ator Green of Rhode Island intro- 
duced a bill in Congress which would 
permit the government to sell a large 
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part of its silver stock, thus helping 
to break some of the bottlenecks 
which have hindered war production. 





Italian Friends 


Italian noncitizens in the United 
States have demonstrated their loy- 
alty so well since Pear] Harbor that 
the government has changed its offi- 
cial attitude toward them. They are 

‘ no longer considered enemy aliens. 


During the last 10 months federal 
agents have maintained a very strict 
supervision over the 600,000 Italian 
noncitizens who constituted 60 per 
cent of the enemy alien population. 
Out of that large number only 228 
have been imprisoned as dangerous 
aliens—a record of which any na- 
tional group could be proud. Thus 
the government feels that it is quite 
safe to relax the vigilant watch over 
this group. 

Italian noncitizens may now travel 
freely and possess cameras and fire- 
arms. Also they will no longer need 
to carry identification cards or ob- 
serve curfew. Their new freedom 
was the cause for general celebration 
by Italians all over the country, as 
was also the fact that Attorney Gen- 
eral Biddle has asked Congress to 
relax the naturalization laws so that 
Italians over 50 who have lived in 
this country continuously since July 
1, 1924, will not have to pass the 
literacy test to become citizens. 


A Weary Nation 


Every report that has come either 
directly or indirectly from Italy over 
a period of many months has told the 
same story of a disillusioned, weaken- 
ing, unhappy people. From Switzer- 
land, as well as from returning diplo- 
mats, we learn that the Italian people 
do not have their hearts in the war. 
They hate the Nazis who have over- 
run and—for all practical purposes— 
conquered their country. A _ great 
many of them have lost faith in the 
fascist way of life, and now see 
Mussolini for the ridiculous puppet he 
really is. 

This war weariness has been in- 
tensified by the disastrous series of 
Italian defeats in Ethiopia, in Greece, 
in North Africa, and in the Medi- 
terranean, and by heavy losses of 
Italian troops in faraway Russia. The 
peasants bitterly resent Germany’s 
demands for Italian grain, especially 
when Italians themselves are suffer- 






























































































































ACME 
GOOD NEIGHBOR SMILE. This Mexican 
worker is typical of 500 who were recruited 
recently in Mexico to work on farms in the 
United States. They will help to relieve the 
Shortage of farm labor. 

















ACME 


RUGGED BOMBER. More than 80 Army Air Force mechanics are perched atop this Consolidated B-24 Liberator, dramatic evidence of its rugged- 


ness. 
crossing, fully loaded, of 400 minutes. 


ing acute food shortages, and when 
the supplies of fuel promised in re- 
turn never seem to arrive. It is this 
unrest which has recently burst forth 
in peasant riots in southern Italy, and 
which caused Gestapo leader Himm- 
ler recently to make a hurried trip 
to Rome to check up on morale. 

In light of these conditions, our 
decision that Italian noncitizens are 
“friendly” aliens is seen as a timely 
bit of psychological warfare. We are 
using short wave to pierce the Italian 
censorship and tell the Italian people 
of our attitude. Thus, we go over the 
head of the Italian government, di- 
rectly to the people, spurring them 
on to overthrow their fascist masters. 


Europe’s Neutrals 


Citizens of Turkey are breathing 
easier as a result of recent reports 
concerning Axis activities in the Near 
East. The Germans and Italians are 
believed to have withdrawn most of 
their forces from the islands of the 
Mediterranean—the islands of Greece 
and the Italian Dodecanese, This 


News Items 


movement would seem to indicate that 
Turkey, Syria, and Palestine would 
be safe from Axis aggression during 
the next few months at least. 

Meanwhile, on the other side of 
Europe tension is mounting in an- 
other neutral country—Sweden. Of 
all Europe’s six neutrals, this one is 
now in greatest danger. There is 
fear that Hitler will invade this 
Scandinavian country to prevent a 
United Nation’s invasion of Norway. 
Such a conquest would also have 
other advantages: it would make it 
easier to attack Allied shipping to 
Murmansk, and it would assure once 
and for all a steady stream of high- 
grade iron ore to Germany as well as 
thousands of tons of badly needed 
grain. 

Although the Swedish people could 
hardly repulse a Nazi attack for long, 
they nevertheless are preparing fran- 
tically for a last ditch fight. They 
have already mobilized almost 10 per 
cent of the total population for the 
armed forces. And if they could se- 
cure United Nations’ aid, a real second 
front might be opened up, not in 


in Brief 





During colonial days, when small 
change was scarce, it was a common 
practice to cut the Spanish peso, or 
dollar, into eight equal pieces, known 
as “bits.” The “bit” may be coming 
back, for it is reported that the gov- 
ernment is considering production of 
a 12% cent coin. This, of course, 
would be half of a quarter, which is 
still called “two bits.” A half-cent 
piece also is under consideration. 

* * * 

Anyone who has been on a train re- 
cently will not be surprised to learn 
that the railroads carry about a mil- 
lion soldiers every month. From the 
time a soldier is inducted until he is 
sent abroad, he travels under orders 
an average of six times, not counting 
furloughs. 

* * 

Gundar Hagg, a thin, blue-eyed Swed- 
ish farmer only 23 years old, is being 
hailed as the greatest runner in ath- 
letic history. On a soggy track he 
recently clipped almost two seconds 
off the record for the mile, running it 
in four minutes, four and six-tenths 
seconds. Also, during recent months 
he has broken five other world’s rec- 
ords for distance running. 


* * * 


This war clearly proves that generals 
do not have to be old to be good. 
Timoshenko, until recently com- 
mander in charge of Stalingrad’s de- 
fense, is 47, while Zhukoff, who saved 
Moscow, is only 43. Two young men 
face each other in North Africa; the 
British commander, General Alex- 


ander, is not quite 51, and the Ger- 
man, Marshal Rommel, is a youthful 
42. 

It is interesting to note, by com- 
parison, that when the Civil War 
broke out, Grant was not yet 39; Na- 
poleon at Waterloo was only 46; and 
Alexander the Great had conquered 
most of the known world at 33. 

* * * 

War spending in September reached 
an all-time peak. During each day 
of that month the government put 
out for war purposes alone an aver- 
age of $277,000,000. 

* * * 

Price and wage ceilings are nothing 
new in America. In 1777, during the 
Revolutionary War, state legislatures 
passed laws setting maximum prices 
and wages. 

Americans operating the trans-African 
air line bring back amusing accounts 
of native customs they have seen. For 
example, the natives carry almost 
everything on their heads, maintain- 
ing perfect balance even with loads 
three feet high. If one of them has 
a letter to mail, he will place it on 
his head with a rock to keep it from 
blowing away. 
x * *% 

The National Safety Council is asking 
motorists to toot the Morse code sig- 
nal for ‘““V’’—three short toots and a 
long one—on their horns to remind 
unpatriotic speeders that they are 
violating the new 35-mile speed 
limit. 


The B-24 has seen action on the European front recently alongside of the Flying Fortresses. The ship also holds the record for transatlantic 


western Europe but in the north, with 
Hitler having laid his own trap. 





FOUR-THOUSAND-YEAR WAR 
(Concluded from page 1) 


are slowly and surely transforming the 
world from a wolves’ den to a place 
where man can know some peace, some 
content, some joy of living, some sense 
of the inexhaustible beauties of the 
universe in which he has been placed.” 

Though the upward path may at 
times seem hard and forbidding, the 
movement toward higher planes of 
living, to one who sees the process as 
a whole, is grand and inspiring. For 
we are as yet only at the beginning. 
To quote Professor Breasted again, “The 
possibilities of the future are unlimited, 
and it is our responsibility to bring 

















Il Duce on the spot 


SUMNERS IN BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


the vast significance of this new fact 
to bear as a practical influence upon 
our own conduct. ... Just as the light of 
character once dawned in a darkness 
which had never known such light be- 
fore, so there is no reason to doubt 
the growth of that light to illumine 
realms of being that still lie all un- 
realized in the unfathomed ages toward 
which our limited vision of today looks 
out but does not see.” 
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U.S. Relations With Argentina and Chile 


(Concluded from page 1) 


broken any agreement which was 
made at the Rio conference, for no 
definite and binding agreement was 
made at that gathering. But Argen- 
tina and Chile have failed to carry 
out the “recommendations” which 
were unanimously adopted by the 
Rio delegates, including their own. 

As to the second point in Mr. 
Welles’ attack, Chile and Argentina 
are in a vulnerable position. Axis 
diplomatic representatives are still 
stationed in these two countries, and 
so are Axis “business and shipping 
agents.” The fact that these Allied 
enemies are free to carry on their 
activities in Chile and Argentina is 
unquestionably a source of danger 
to the whole of Latin America and 
to the cause of the United Nations. 


Axis Agents at Work 


Despite any arguments which Chile 
and Argentina make to the contrary, 
it is a well-established fact that Axis 
agents in these two lands have sup- 
plied information on sailings of ships 
to spies in Cuba, and that such in- 
formation has been passed on to Ger- 
man submarines loitering around the 
Caribbean area. The Chilean police 
themselves arrested three German 
agents involved in the case. There 
is considerable other evidence to in- 
dicate that Allied vessels have been 
sunk in the waters surrounding Cen- 
tral and South America as a result 
of information supplied by Axis 
agents in Chile and Argentina. 

Our government has been aware of 
this situation for some time, how- 
ever, so why did it wait until the eve 
of President Rios’ departure to the 
United States before making an issue 
of it? The reason which appears 
most likely is this: A number of 
other Latin American nations feel 
resentful because Chile and Argen- 
tina have not assumed their full share 
of responsibility toward safeguard- 
ing the Western Hemisphere and yet 
are enjoying wartime trade advan- 
tages with the United States. When 
it was learned that President Rios 
was invited to visit this country, the 
newspapers and leaders of certain of 
the American republics protested 
that it seemed to make no difference 
to us that Chile had refused to break 
off relations with the Axis. Thus, 
it is generally felt that our govern- 
ment wanted to correct this impres- 
sion before it gained too great head- 
way in Latin America. 

It is not to be assumed that Chile 
and Argentina have refused to co- 
operate with us and other American 
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republics in any way, for that is not 
true. They have, for one thing, given 
us nonbelligerent status, entitling 
our ships to go into their ports for 
repairs and fuel. Axis ships are 
denied this privilege, and if they are 
compelled to enter a harbor belong- 
ing to either of these two countries, 
they are interned for the duration. 


Chile, moreover, has gone much 
farther than this in aiding our cause. 
She is providing us with large quan- 
tities of copper, iron, and other min- 
erals which we badly need. She pro- 
duces more of these essential prod- 
ucts than all the rest of Latin Amer- 
ica combined. 


Attitude of Chileans 


There is no question that the large 
majority of people and leaders in 
Chile feel friendly toward our coun- 
try and the other United Nations 
and would like to see us win the war. 
The Chilean government, however, 
feels that it has good reasons for not 
making a complete break with the 
Axis powers. In the first place, Chile 
has a coast line extending nearly 
3,000 miles. Military officials in that 
country do not think it would be 
possible for them, without more out- 
side aid than would be available, 
to protect such a long strip of terri- 
tory against invasion from the sea. 
The fear of Japan, therefore, has been 
one important reason why Chile’s 
leaders have not wished to go too far 
until they see what is going to hap- 
pen. 

In the second place, Chile depends 
very heavily upon foreign trade for 
her national welfare. If she cannot 
sell large amounts of copper, ni- 
trates, iron ore, and other products 
to outside nations, she cannot obtain 
the food and other things she re- 
quires in order to have a decent 
standard of living. At the present 
time, we are buying most of her sur- 
plus minerals and are sending her 
many of the products and materials 
which she needs. 


But what about after the war? Will 
we continue our trade with Chile? 
We have enough copper and most 
other minerals to supply our peace- 
time needs. The leaders of Chile 
know this, and that is why they don’t 
want to offend Germany and the 
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other Axis nations any more than 
they have to. These nations may be 
Chile’s future customers if the seeds 
of hatred are not too thickly sown. 

The Chilean leaders are also think- 
ing along this line: Suppose that 
neither side in the war wins a de- 
cisive victory. Suppose there should 
be a negotiated peace, which would 
leave Germany in control of a large 
part of Europe. The fact that Chile 
had not declared war against the 
Nazis would enable her to carry on 
extensive trade with a German-con- 
trolled Europe. 


The government of Chile feels that 
it must look out for its own national 
interests. The argument is made that 
Chile’s attitude today is no different 
from what ours was before Pearl 
Harbor. It is helping the Allied 
cause, as we did, but it does not want 
to become directly involved in the 
war. 

Chile’s position is regarded in a 
much more sympathetic light, both 
in this country and in other Latin 
American republics, than that of Ar- 
gentina. It is generally felt that the 
majority of leaders in the present 
Argentine government are unfriendly 
to the United States and to the Al- 
lied cause as a whole. They are ac- 
cused of being pro-Axis. 


Is Argentina Pro-Axis? 


There is much evidence to support 
this charge. The men now in control 
of Argentina have shown a distinct 
tendency to be sympathetic with, and 
tolerant of, pro-Axis groups in that 
land. They appear to be doing no 
more in the way of cooperating with 
us than they feel obliged to do in 
order to maintain the friendship of 
other South American countries. But 
there are a number of Argentine 
leaders who want to work with the 
United Nations, who fear the Axis 
above all else, and who agree with 
Mr. Welles that Axis agents in Ar- 
gentina are a threat to that country 
as well as to the rest of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

The influence of the pro-American 
leaders in Argentina is weakened, 
however, by the past attitude of the 
United States toward that land. We 
adopted every possible method of 
keeping Argentine beef out of this 


country, even going so far as to claim 
it was diseased, despite the fact that 
many American packing companies 
are in business down there and main- 
tain the same sanitary standards that 
they do here. The Argentines fear 
that we will not trade with them 
very extensively after the war, since 
meat and grains are their chief prod- 
ucts, both of which we produce in 
abundance. Hence they, too, are 
anxious not to incur the enmity of 
Germany, Italy, and Japan. 


The fact remains, however, that 
Chile’s and Argentina’s refusal to 
sever all connections with the Axis 
powers is a threat to the entire West- 
ern Hemisphere. Furthermore, other 
Latin American nations could put up 
just as good a case for not breaking 
with the Axis as these two do. What, 
therefore, is to be done? 


If mere persuasion does not work, 
certain observers feel that we should 
go so far as to discontinue all trad- 
ing relations with Chile and Argen- 
tina. Since these nations are cut off 
from markets in other parts of the 
world, such action on our part, even 
though hurtful to us, would be ruin- 
ous to them, and might force them 
to change their decision. 


But whatever we do, it may logi- 
cally be argued that the American 
government and public should let 
Argentina and Chile, as well as all 
other Latin American countries, 
know we shall continue to trade with 
them after the war even if we must 
make certain sacrifices in order to 
do so. For we cannot expect them 
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President Castillo of Argentina 


to endanger future markets for their 
goods in order to work with us in 
wartime if we refuse to trade with 
them in peace. 
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The Congressional Election 


(Concluded from page 1) 


cratic leaders say that it does make 
a difference. The Democrats argue 
that the election of a Republican 
House of Representatives would in- 
terfere with the war effort. The 
New Republic, which, though inde- 
pendent in politics, is supporting the 
Democrats this year, makes the fol- 
lowing point: 

Each time in American history that 
a President has lost control of one 
house of Congress a stalemate in gov- 
ernment has resulted. In time of peace 
it is costly enough for the American 

ople; in time of war it is disastrous. 
if this Congress should go Republican 
on November 3, Hitler will have won 
a major battle. For the Republicans 
will taste blood. They will begin at 
once to think in terms of overthrowing 
the administration in 1944. They will 
set out to discredit the administration, 
to hinder it, to make it ineffective. In 
doing this, they will undermine the war 
effort. No opportunity to play down 
a victory, no opportunity to exaggerate 
a defeat will be lost to men eager for 
more power. No bill of the administra- 
tion will be satisfactory, and no request 
for funds will be granted without 
costly delays. No month will pass in 
which some new means will be lacking 
for destroying the faith of the American 
people in their leaders and their Com- 
mander-in-Chief. America will be 
weakened before the entire world. 

Republican Position 

The Republicans, on the other 
hand, contend that the election of a 
Republican House will result in a 
more vigorous fighting of the war. 
They argue that there is a great deal 
of inefficiency in the war effort. They 
say that President Roosevelt is a 
poor administrator, that production 
is not proceeding as rapidly as pos- 
sible, that there is lack of unity of 
command in the armed forces, and 
that the whole effort is unnecessarily 
slow and wasteful. 

They say that a Republican House 
would prod the administration into 
greater efficiency. Investigating eom- 
mittees, according to the Republicans, 
would not be mere rubber stamps 
but would uncover actual facts. They 
say there is agreement as to the 
desirability of winning the war, but 
that the Republicans would do a 
better job of it. 

Probably both of these pictures 
are overdrawn. It is not likely that 
a Republican House would be wholly 
obstructionist. Public opinion would 
prevent the Republicans from plac- 
ing too many hindrances in the way 
of the President. There 


tions and criticisms of the admin- 
istration if they do not control 
Congress. As a matter of fact the 
Committee headed by Senator Tru- 
man of Missouri, a Democrat, has 
been both impartial and competent 
in its criticism of the conduct of 
the war. 


Fundamental Differences 


By making allowances for exage- 
gerations on both sides, the fact re- 
mains that there are sharp and 
fundamental differences between the 
two parties. These differences divide 
the parties on vital issues. Two of 
these issues in part call for serious 
consideration: 

First, the parties differ fundamen- 
tally on international policy. The 
difference will become important if 
the war ends before 1945 and if this 
Congress is therefore called upon to 
deal with postwar problems. 

When the war ends many vital 
questions will arise: Shall the United 
States enter into an organization 
similar to the League of Nations? 
Shall we assume responsibility for 
restoring the devastated areas of 
Europe? Shall we assume respon- 
sibility for checking future aggres- 
sors? How closely shall we cooperate 
with our present allies in solving the 
problems of Europe and the world? 
How far shall we go in breaking 
down trade barriers among nations? 
How far shall we go in guaranteeing 
independence, freedom, and security 
to weak nations? 

The records of Democrats and Re- 
publicans in Congress indicate that 
the Democrats will go further in 
these directions than the Republicans. 
It is reasonable to assume that the 
Democrats will go further in the way 
of a League of Nations or of some 
plan to guarantee peace. The Repub- 
licans will be more cautious about 
making commitments. If, then, one 
wishes the United States to be as- 
sociated closely with the other na- 
tions in international organization, if 
he thinks ideas similar to those of 
President Wilson should be followed, 
he will be wise to work for a Demo- 
cratic Congress. If, on the other hand, 
he thinks that America should main- 
tain a more isolated or independent 
position and should be more cautious 





would at times be in- 
convenient disputes and 
disharmonies, but Re- 
publicans, even though 
they do not control Con- 
gress, have done many 
Constructive things. For 
example, it was Sen- 
ator Taft of Ohio, a Re- 
publican, who contrib- 
uted as much as any- 
one else to clearing up 
confusion from the op- 
eration of the Selective 
Service System. He is 
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the one who more than 
anyone else is respon- 
sible for clear-cut clas- 
Sification of all men 
registered under the 
draft so that everyone 
knows approximately 
the order in which the 
tegistrants will be 
called. On the other 
hand, the Republicans 
Cannot reasonably say 
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that there will be no 
Constructive investiga- 
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about international 
involvements, he 
should support the 
Republicans. 

The second big is- 
sue relates the extent 
to which the govern- 
ment should continue 
to control industry 
when the war is 
over. The question 
will arise as to 
whether the govern- 
ment should in some 
way furnish employ- 
ment to workers 
when the armies are 
demobilized or 
whether private in- 
dustry should be de- 














pended upon to re- 
employ the workers 
and the returning 
soldiers. Shall the 
wartime controls of industries and 
labor and prices be maintained until 
normal conditions are restored or 
shall they be quickly given up? 
These and many other similar prob- 
lems will arise and it is probable 
that the Democrats will favor more 
control by government than will the 
Republicans. The Democrats will 
talk more about a “New Order,” 
while the Republicans will be think- 
ing more about getting back to pre- 
war conditions, 


Voter’s Responsibility 


These two big issues must be kept 
in mind in choosing the next Con- 
gress, but other things must be 
considered too: In each district the 
voters must consider the personal 
qualifications of the candidates. Here 
are questions which might be asked 
about each candidate, whatever the 
party: 

(a) Does he have a truly national 
vision so that his chief concern is the 
national welfare or is he thinking of 
doing things for the district, of get- 
ting jobs for his constituents, or get- 
ting appropriations for public build- 
ings and works in the district? 

(b) Is he relatively free of the 
influence of pressure groups? Is he 
concerned about all the people rather 
than groups or cliques which may 
exert power at election time? 

(c) Is he a man of outstanding 
ability? 

(d) Is he well informed, widely 
read, tolerant, and at the same time 
a man of conviction? 

(e) Is he public spirited, interested 
in the welfare of ordinary people, 
broad in sympathies? 

Readers of this paper, most of 
whom are not yet of voting age, have 
a duty to perform as citizens. It is 
their responsibility to study the issues 
of the campaign, to become ac- 
quainted with the opposing candi- 
dates and their records. They may 
well participate in discussions on the 
relative merits of the candidates and 
urge the election of those best quali- 
fied to serve the nation as a whole. 
Moreover, they should attempt, by 
all possible means, to combat the 
apathy which keeps many voters from 
discharging their democratic duty. 
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(Answers on page 8, column 4) 

1. One reason for Chile’s reluctance 
to break relations with the Axis is her 
extended coast line. Would you say 
this coast is nearest 800, 1,800, 2,800, or 
3,800 miles in length? 

2. To what famous World War battle 
is the Battle of Stalingrad being com- 
pared? Y 

3. The U.S.S. Lafayette is not yet in 
active service, but can you identify it? 

4. True or false: The British House 
of Commons, was elected in 1935 for 
a term of only five years, but because 
of the war it has continued to postpone 
the new elections and extend its own 
existence. 

5. Whom did the American Federa- 
tion of Labor elect as its president at 
its recent convention? 

6. Henry J. Kaiser has produced a 
Liberty ship in the short space of 10 
days from the laying of the keel. This, 
however, is the record; about what is 
the average amount of time now being 
taken to build Liberty ships in all the 
shipyards? (a) 24 days; (b) 70 days; 
(c) 46 days; (d) 105 days. 

7. Followers of Dr. Vladimir Mat- 
chek, Croat peasant leader, have re- 
volted against the new government of 
Premier Ante Pavelitch, who is a Nazi 
puppet. Where is the state of Croatia, 
scene of this fighting? 

8. Hitler is reported to have ousted 
several of his highest ranking military 
officers, including the officer who is be- 
lieved to have commanded the original 
assault on Stalingrad. Who is he? 

9. The Axis and the Allies are both 
trying to get a monopoly on Portugal’s 
exports of wolframite. Is that the ore 
for (a) magnesium, (b) manganese, 
(c) chrome, or (d) tungsten? 

10. At the rate of war spending which 
our government reached during ea 
tember, what was the daily cost of the 
war for every American individual? 

11. We hear much these days about 
new coins—the “nickel-less” nickel, 
the “bit,” and the half-cent piece. How 
many mints for making coins are there 
in the United States? (a) 1; (b) 2; 


(c) 3; (d) 4. 
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The Men Who Direct Our War Effort 


ERE are the top men in America’s 

war effort—the real bosses who 
are shaping the wartime course of 
our country. Collectively they wield 
more power than any similar group 
in American history. Their decisions, 
affecting every man, woman, and 
child in the United States, will 
largely determine whether we win or 
lose the war. 

At the top, of course, is President 
Roosevelt, Chief Executive and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the armed forces. 
All the others have been appointed 
by him and are responsible to him. 
All the power they possess was dele- 
gated to them by the President. 

Harry Hopkins is officially the 
Special Assistant to the President, 
but his work continues to be much 
as it has been for years—close per- 
sonal adviser and assistant to the 
President. He lives at the White 
House and takes over part of the 
work when the President’s load be- 
comes too heavy. 

The strategic conduct of the war is 
in the hands of a board of three men 
—the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The 
chairman is America’s No. 1 military 
figure—Admiral William D. Leahy, 
Chief of Staff to the President. He 
is the man who deals with military 
and naval officers of the other United 
Nations. In coordinating the broad 
policies and strategies of the war he 
consults with the highest officers of 
the Army and Navy, Army Chief of 


Staff George C. Marshall and Chief 
of Naval Operations Ernest J. King, 
who direct the actual fighting opera- 
tions. 

General Marshall’s high command 
includes two other prominent mili- 
tary figures. Lieutenant General 
Henry H. Arnold is in full command 
of the United States Army Air Forces, 
while Lieutenant General Brehon B. 
Somervell is chief of the Services of 
Supply, charged with the enormous 
task of keeping the Army equipped 
with food, clothing, shelter, weapons, 
and ammunition. 

Vitally related to the actual con- 
duct of the war is the job of mobiliz- 
ing American industry. This job is 
in the hands of Donald M. Nelson, 
chairman of the War Production 
Board. Directly under him are four 
vice-chairmen who take over the 
details of operation. Ferdinand Eber- 
stadt, in charge of materials and re- 
quirements, finds out what the Army 
and Navy need, sets up the goals to 
be reached (except in rubber), and 
acts to speed up the flow of materials 
to war plants. Charles E. Wilson, in 
charge of production, then sets about 
to organize industry so as to meet 
these goals. 

James M. Knowlson, in charge of 
Allied Resources, works to coordinate 
British and American production 
plans. William L. Batt, as chief dep- 
uty, is the “over-all” vice-chair- 
man, who takes over full control in 


Chairman Donald Nelson’s absence. 

William M. Jeffers has recently 
been appointed as Rubber Adminis- 
trator to put into effect measures for 
conserving rubber stocks and to iron 
out the kinks in synthetic rubber 
production. 

Aside from the actual conduct of 
the war and the mobilizing of war 
industry, there remains the tremen- 
dous task of gearing civilian life into 
the war effort as closely as possible 
without disrupting it too greatly. 
This job is concentrated in the hands 
of ‘James F. Byrnes, Director of 
Economic Stabilization. He makes 
broad decisions of policy for a num- 
ber of other organizations. 

Byrnes is much more of an eco- 
nomic dictator than any official yet 
appointed. In order to fight inflation 
and keep down the cost of living he 
has virtually complete power over all 
prices, all wages, salaries, and profits, 
all rents, all rationing. Byrnes has 
more real authority than any other 
official in the government except, of 
course, the President. So powerful is 
he, in fact, that he is being called 
“Deputy President.” 

Working under him, Price Admin- 
istrator Leon Henderson fights to 
prevent inflation by keeping prices 
stable, and by preventing black 
markets. Secretary of Agriculture 
Claude R. Wickard is in charge of 
the program to supply America’s 
soldiers and civilians with sufficient 


food. William L. Davis, chairman of 
the War Labor Board, cooperates 
with the anti-inflation program by 
helping to keep wages stable. All 
pay raises for workers earning less 
than $3,000 a year now have to be 
authorized by the War Labor Board. 

The biggest unsolved problem yet 
to face is that of manpower. This 
is the special job of Paul V. McNutt, 
chairman of the War Manpower 
Commission, who is charged with the 
responsibility of keeping production 
lines and agriculture supplied with 
enough men. Closely associated with 
this problem also is Major General 
Lewis B. Hershey, at the head of 
Selective Service, who oversees the 
selection of manpower for the Army, 

This is America’s War Command. 
It is compact and tightly drawn, with 
authority and responsibility more 
clearly defined than ever before. Its 
clear-cut organization would seem to © 
indicate that America is finally strip- ~ 
ping down to the essentials neces- ~ 
sary to win the war. 





Answers to News Quiz 


1. 2,800. 2. Battle of Verdun. 3 7 
Lafayette is the new name for dp 
Normandie, which is being salv: 
for conversion into a troop carrier. 4. 
True. 5. They reelected William Greet, ~ 
who has held the post since 1924. 
(b) 70 days. 7. Croatia is a pup 
state created by the Nazis, made up 
part of Yugoslavia. 8. Field Marsh 
von Bock. 9. (d) Tungsten. 10. About 
$1.75 a day. 11. (c) Three—at P 
delphia, Denver, and San Francisco. 
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